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As to England, Dr. Goebbels cannot reconcile the statement made
by Lord Halifax before the House of Lords that he wished to see a
peaceful settlement of the Danzig question, and the fact that the British
Government had ''drawn a blank cheque in favour of Warsaw." Great
Britain was endeavouring to encircle Germany and Italy and so
"reviving her 1914 policy." But National-Socialist Germany was far
from being the feeble bourgeois Germany of former times.

'Therefore/' said Dr. Goebbels, "we consider the oratory of
Warsaw and London as so much bluster intended to hide under its
volume of words, its deficiencies in strength and determination."

(4) At the end of his speech the Head of the Nazi Propaganda let
fall a more definite threat. Yet this threat was scarcely more open than
that made by the Chancellor himself on April 28.

"Our wish in the Reich," he cried out, "is as clear as your own
wish; the Fiihrer made this quite plain in his last speech to the Reichs-
tag when he said: 'Danzig is a German city and wishes once more
to be part of Germany.' The world must have understood these
words. It should realize too, from past experiences, that the Fiihrer5s
words are not platonic. It will, in any case, be making a grave error
if it imagines that Adolf Hitler withdraws before menaces, or gives in
to blackmail. There can be no question of it."

From the political point of view, Sunday's speech, which was almost
entirely devoted to a eulogy of National-Socialist culture, was not so
interesting. Dr. Goebbels was content with saying "political" frontiers
were of limited duration, but that frontiers traced by language, race and
blood were unchangeable and eternal.

So this strange "cultural" week will have served to underline the
will of the Reich to regain Danzig. The German Press proclaims it.
The Montag writes that "the plebiscite has been held," Danzig has
spoken. Danzig has made its choice. And the Volkischer Beobachter
says that the word of the Fiihrer, given two months ago, will be kept.
"To-day," it writes, "the people of Danzig know that in no circum-
stances will they be left alone and that they will come into their own,
come what may. Such is the historic significance of June 17, 1939."

Under what form and when will the Fiihrer attempt to carry out
his project? No one knows, and he himself is in all probability wait-
ing for the opportune moment. But it would seem that, for the time
being, the Nazi authorities do not contemplate immediate action. That
is, as I have pointed out elsewhere, the conclusion to be gathered from
the words of Herr von Weizsacker, which confirm those of his conversa-
tion with Herr Burckhardt.

As far as one can gather, in Herr Hitler's eyes the affair is not yet
ripe. He wishes to await, before acting, the development in one way
or the other, of the Anglo-Franco-Russian negotiations (for in Berlin
there is still the hope that these negotiations may break down). He
also wants to await the evolution of the Anglo-Japanese conflict.
During this respite that he has given himself and which will last, from
what I can gather, for about two or three months, he will redouble his
efforts in the sphere of propaganda supporting them probably with
intimidatory measures of a military nature. It is apparently with the